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Language and Meaning in Arithmetic 
By R. L. MORTON 


YEAR ago, I received a brochure from the Dryden Press 

A entitled Jf You Are Writing a Book (Part Four). In 

this booklet, the writer, who presumably is an editor, 

sets forth in an interesting and entertaining manner certain 

points which should be observed by writers. I shall quote 
briefly from this brochure: 

Our own interest in the whole matter is unashamedly practical. 
We know that no textbook explanation can be immediately effective if 
it is couched in words or ideas that the student cannot understand. We 
also know that very many textbook manuscripts overestimate the 
student and very few underestimate him. 


Often, though, the “over-the-head-of-the-student” passages are 
due not so much to an easy unawareness of the student’s capacities as 
to an uneasy awareness that textbooks are chosen not by students but 
by the author’s colleagues. It is a rather brave author who can keep his 
eye firmly fixed on the student audience while realizing that the book 
must be appraised by a teacher before it ever gets to the student.* 

In a recent issue of a well-known and very respectable 
educational periodical, there appears an article the title of 
which suggests a concern over educational ideals. I quote one 
short sentence from this article: “Biographical self-confronta- 
tion re-structures the apperception of self and, hence, helps 
overcome conditional prejudices.” I hope that you know what 
the author tried to say. Presumably, an idea lies under that 
heap of heavy words. But do you know what this idea is? 

A second example I have taken from a new book which 
I received a short time ago. This new book—a ponderous tome 
of several hundred very full pages—is written for elementary- 
school teachers. I hazard the guess that very few teachers or 
prospective teachers will read this book unless it is required 

* Pages 3 and 4. 
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for a college course. This book contains some good ideas, but 
they are so concealed by the difficult language employed that 
few people will ever find out what they are. A single illustra- 
tion will suffice. I quote: 

It is true, however, that there may be experiences in which the 
learner is faced with such similar parts or elements (often called homo- 
geneity fields) that he is unable to make the differentiations necessary 
to build the new thought patterns (often called psychical constructural 
configurations) desired. 

Let us conclude that one of the major difficulties faced by 
teachers lies in the fact that “homogeneity fields” preclude the 
building of “psychical constructural configurations.” 

Some students have a way of meeting such difficult con- 
texts. One June day while final examinations were in progress 
I sat near an open window in my office, and overheard two 
students discussing an examination in economics which they 
had just taken. One asked the other what he had said in answer 
to the fourth question. The student replied, “Oh, I got that,” 
and then proceeded to quote what must have been a half-page 
which he had memorized from the textbook. It was obvious 
that he was quoting, for the language was on a far higher level 
than that which the two students had been using. The first 
student, apparently somewhat puzzled, said, ““What was that 
again?” And again the other student rolled off a half-page of 
high-sounding language in reply. “But,” said Student No. 1, 
“what does that mean?” “Ah,” came the reply, “what do I 
care what it means. I got it, didn’t I?” 

This kind of thing, occurring at the adult or college level, 
may amuse us as well as distress us; but on the elementary- or 
secondary-school level, it is not amusing. It may be tragic. 

I invite your attention to learning difficulties which inhere 
in language—the language of teachers and the language of 
instructional materials. To point up the discussion, I shall 
draw illustrations from the area of arithmetic. This area should 
be relatively free from language difficulties, since symbols are 
used to a large extent to express arithmetical ideas. Neverthe- 
less, let us examine the language used in arithmetic instruction. 


HE first language difficulty I shall consider is the intro- 
duction and use of technical terms. There seems to be an 
almost universal agreement among teachers that there is a 
certain minimum of technical words which is essential to the 
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presentation and development of arithmetical ideas. Unfor- 
tunately, there is wide disagreement as to what this vocabulary 
is and as to when and how it should be developed. Neither 
you nor I, nor any one else, can answer the numerous questions 
which arise here. However, it is my conviction that many 
technical terms are presented. too early in the learner’s experi- 
ence, and that the terms presented often are not used enough 
to be thoroughly learned. 

Examples of technical arithmetical terms are addend, min- 
uend, subtrahend, and multiplicand. These terms, particularly 
minuend and subtrahend, frequently appear in textbooks and 
other instructional materials as early as Grade V, and some- 
times even as early as Grade III. So rarely are they used in 
common affairs that many teachers are not sure of them, 
especially of minuend and subtrahend. Whether or not these 
terms should be introduced at all is a question, but there seems 
to be little doubt that they are not needed prior to the junior— 
high school years. It is a rare textbook or teacher that uses 
minuend or subtrahend in day-by-day developments even 
though these terms have been featured in bold-face type and 
by classroom emphasis earlier in the year. 

The present use of such terms does little to facilitate learn- 
ing, for in many schools these terms are introduced and their 
definitions are glibly recited, but then for weeks or months 
they are never mentioned again. For example, a textbook for 
Grade V introduces addend at one place and a few pages later 
states that multiplication is a short way of adding when all the 
amounts to be added are equal. Note the use of “amounts to 
be added” rather than “addends.” 

There seems to be a too frequent failure to distinguish 
between the technical terms which are a part of the vocabulary 
of an advanced student of a topic and those which are essential 
to the development of a basic understanding of that topic by 
elementary-school pupils. For example, a promissory note is 
indeed a “negotiable instrument” and may well be called such 
by a student of accounting in college, but to use the term 
“negotiable instrument” in Grade VIII may well be a barrier 
to understanding. 


} ‘ue second language difficulty is the practice of using 
unknown terms or phrases without definition or explana- 
tion. In instructional materials it is not uncommon to find 
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arithmetical terms and other words which are completely 
unknown to the pupils. In one book for Grade III, 4+3=7 
and 3+4=7 are referred to as “twin addition facts” but with 
no indication, other than these two examples, as to what is 
meant by an addition fact. Again, the pupils in Grade III are 
directed to draw an “oblong” when they have not had a chance 
to learn what an oblong is. In Grade VII, after experiences 
with square measure, the pupils are told that a carpet is sold 
by the “linear yard”; but there is no effort to teach the word, 
linear. A problem which refers to an “event” in a “field meet” 
proved to be too difficult for nearly all of the third-grade 
pupils who read it, although the mathematical requirements of 
the problem were not difficult. 

Many of the hard words which are found in instructional 
materials, and which occur in the language of teachers, are 
words which are not at all necessary to the development of the 
arithmetical ideas with which they are associated. Think of the 
following examples and the grade levels at which they were 
found: Grade V, obtained and commemorate; Grade V1, mul- 
tiple; Grade VII, interscholastic, obligatory, indenture, and 
philatelists. 

Many years ago, Hydle and Clapp found that pupils who 
could easily figure costs in United States money were stopped 
by problems which expressed costs in kopecks.* It seems reas- 
onable to assume, then, that such words as those just mentioned 
will be real stumbling blocks to pupils. 


7. third language difficulty in part avoids the second for 
the new terms are explained. However, the explanatory 
statements although correct are often expressed in language 
which is beyond the pupil’s level of comprehension. Those 
who know children and who read and listen critically, easily 
find examples of language which is faultless from the adult or 
scholarly point of view but which is definitely too difficult 
for children. 

For example, a third-grade class read that if one is to count, 
one must have number names and must use them in a fixed 
order. The statement is true, but, unfortunately, the pupils 
had not the least idea as to what the textbook writer was writing 


* Hydle, L. L., and Clapp, Frank L. Elements of Difficulty in the Interpretation of 
Concrete Problems in Arithmetic. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1927, 
Pp. 41. 
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about. Of course, pupils should eventually discover through 
experience that we have number names and that we use them 
in a fixed order when we count, but a formal statement of this 
fact in words would seem to have no place in a third-grade 
program. 

Another group of third-grade pupils was told that when 
you divide 12 by 3, “you measure 12 by 3.” They were also 
told that if we change the order of the numbers that are to be 
added, we do not change their sum. They did not understand. 
Neither did still another group of third-grade pupils under- 
stand when they were told that the sum of a near-double is 1 
more than the double of the smaller number and 1 less than 
the double of the larger number. What do you suppose they— 
these same third-grade pupils—understood by the statement 
that when we subtract by endings to make even tens, we do not 
change the number of tens? 

Third-grade pupils who are not befuddled by such state- 
ments may, but probably will not, understand when in Grade 
IV they hear that if two even numbers or two odd numbers are 
added, the sum is an even number, but that if an even number 
and an odd number are added, the sum is an odd number. 
They may, but probably will not, understand a statement that 
zero is a place holder. I saw a group of fifth-grade pupils 
struggling with a statement which referred to the “zero final” 
in a quotient. When they read that the perimeter of a rectangle 
is equal to two times the sum of the length and the width, they 
did not understand because the statement was abruptly pre- 
sented without preceding development. 

It will be an exceptionally proficient seventh-grade pupil 
who will read with understanding a statement to the effect that 
if a product is divided by a known factor, the unknown factor 
is found. It will be a very unusual seventh-grade pupil who 
will understand what is meant when he is told that most of the 
shapes which we see are made up of simple geometric forms, 
especially, when he hears this as one of the first statements 
designed to introduce the geometry of shape. As further illus- 
trations, consider the following which occurred in Grade VIII: 
“If an equation states the equality of two ratios, it is called a 
proportion; and this, a common fraction, can be changed to an 
exact decimal if its denominator contains as its prime factors 
only 2’s or 5’s or both.” 
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bein fourth language difficulty in arithmetical materials is 
presented by explanatory statements which are vague, in- 
adequate, or incomplete. Sometimes we find language is faulty 
even when judged from the adult or scholarly point of view. 
When confronted with statements of this kind, even the 
brighter pupils may not be able to grasp the ideas involved. 

A fourth-grade pupil wrestled with this: “When we divide 
a whole into equal parts, the parts are called fractions, or equal 
parts of the whole.” If the statement is abbreviated slightly it 
becomes this: When we divide a whole into equal parts, the 
parts are called equal parts of the whole. What will the com- 
plete statement, or the abbreviated form, mean to an average 
ten-year-old child? 

Imagine a third-grade child trying to make sense out of 
this: “If there is nothing to be divided, does it matter what 
number it is divided by?” 


HE fifth group, statements which involve familiar words 
but which use these words in unfamiliar ways, are often 
confusing to the pupils. A fifth-grade pupil was told to divide 
100 by 20 by proceeding as follows: “Strike out the zero in the 
divisor and the last zero in the dividend; then divide 10 by 2.” 
The expression, “strike out,” may have a very precise meaning 
to a pupil who plays baseball, but that meaning is hardly appli- 
cable here. Quite irrespective of the soundness of the device, 
it seems that a better word might have been used for “strike.” 
There is another expression which appears again and again 

in the development of the process of division with whole 
numbers. For example, a pupil who is trying to learn to divide 
by a two-place number is confronted with the example, 21) 882, 
and is told, “It goes four times.” What goes? Where does it 
go? Others say, “21 goes into 88 four times.” The pupil has 
previously heard “goes into” many times and has learned to 
associate a very definite meaning with it. That meaning will 
be of no assistance whatsoever to him now. There is no social 
situation applicable to the classroom which exemplifies 21 going 
into 88. Such an action seems to be physically impossible. 
Furthermore, the expression seems to have no mathematical 
meaning whatsover. Of course, the expression, “Divide 21 into 
88,” or, “21 into 882,” is no better. I know of no way to 
divide 21 into 88 or into 882; although, I can easily divide 
822 into 217s. 
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An even more striking form of this “goes into” lingo is 
illustrated by the statement: “5 goes into 17 three times with 
a remainder.” Imagine a pupil whose previous experience with 
“goes into” has been confined to such expressions as, “Spot 
goes into his doghouse.” He will know what is meant if he 
hears that Spot goes into his doghouse three times but what 
will it mean to him to hear that Spot goes into his doghouse 
three times with a remainder? I must remind you, incidentally, 
that if there is any analogy at all, the remainder must be a part 
of the doghouse and not a part of Spot, for the doghouse is the 
dividend into which Spot, the divisor, goes. The remainder, of 
course, is a part of the dividend. 

Incidentally, the expression, “Divide 21 into 882,” is bad 
grammar as well as poor mathematics. The expression makes 
21 the direct object of the transitive verb, divide. But it is 882 
that is to be divided. The dividend is 882 and the term, divi- 
dend, means that which is to be divided. 


T HE sixth group of language difficulties includes statements 
that are misleading or incorrect or that may lead the pupil 


to wrong conclusion. A teacher told a class that if we multiply 
together linear units of the same denomination, we get square 
units of that denomination. This statement has at least two 
faults. First, we do not multiply two numbers together: we 
multiply one number by another. Second, feet times feet do 
not give square feet, any more than dollars times dollars give 
square dollars, or heads times heads give square heads. This 
is neither the time nor the place to outline a desirable procedure 
for teaching square measure, but suffice it to say that a desirable 
procedure will be considerably at variance with the procedure 
implied by this statement. 

A third-grade group stared blankly and then looked out 
of the window when the teacher said that “when we subtract 
we break one group into two groups.” To them, subtracting 
consisted of taking a number from a group and finding how 
many were left. Of course, it is not necessarily true that any 
subtracting is involved when one group is separated into two 
groups. 

A third situation in which the language used may well mis- 
lead pupils is found in exercises dealing with averages. Many 
illustrations could be given. One should suffice. After data 
on weights are given, the pupils are asked, ““What is the average 
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weight of each boy?” Of course, the word “each” should not 
be used here. It implies, clearly, a uniform weight for the 
members of the group. The question should have taken some 
such form as, “What is the average weight of these boys?” 

As a final illustration, consider this gem which I found in 
a textbook: “What is the quotient of a number divided by zero?” 


a preceding examples of questionable or faulty language 
usage have been organized into six categories. These 
categories were more or less arbitrarily determined. Lines of 
demarcation between categories are not always sharp and dis- 
tinct. Certain overlappings will have been observed. Never- 
theless, the classification should be useful. The examples given 
are merely samples. Many additional examples could have 
been cited. 

In conclusion, it is urged that teachers and writers exercise 
greater ingenuity in devising simple and clear statements. The 
main challenge of arithmetic should be arithmetic itself and 
not the language in which arithmetical ideas are expressed. 

[Vol. XXXIV, No. 8] 
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wo schools of Columbia University—Teachers College 

and the School of General Studies—have joined forces to 
increase the supply of well-qualified elementary-school teach- 
ers. Students will do their first three years of study in a planned 
program of liberal-arts education at the School of General 
Studies and devote their fourth year to a concentrated program 
of professional education at Teachers College, receiving the 
B.S. degree in elementary education from the College. 


WELVE post-doctoral fellowships, valued at $5,000 each, 

will be awarded by the University of Illinois during the 
next five years to holders of the Ph.D. in education, psychology, 
or sociology who can qualify for special training in education of 
exceptional children. A grant of $75,000 for the support 
of these fellowships has been made by the Ford Foundation, 
New York. The programs they will pursue will be directed 
toward developing highly trained persons prepared to fill 
teaching and administrative positions concerned with the educa- 
tion of mentally handicapped, crippled, deaf, or gifted children. 





Improving Reasoning Ability 
on Educational Problems 
By IRVING ROBBINS ann PHYLLIS C. WILSON 


N INTRODUCTORY course in education at Queens College, 
A New York, deals with principles, practices, and con- 
temporary problems of American education. The plan 
for this course includes readings, discussion, the use of films, 
and about ten half-day visits to a variety of schools. One of 
the desired goals of this course is for the student to gain:a 
realistic view of education, as it currently functions, and an 
ability to appraise its problems in a manner appropriate to the 
prospective teacher. 

Queens College students come with diverse economic and 
religious backgrounds, and from public, private, and parochial 
schools which often have acted to reinforce particular attitudes. 
These students have, furthermore, attained their present enroll- 
ment in a publicly supported college through a long series of 
academic successes won in competition with their peers. It 
seems reasonable to infer that each student feels that he, per- 
sonally, has already learned much of what is right and what 
is best in educational matters. 

The writers, two of the many instructors teaching sections 
in the course, recognized the relative inflexibility of students’ 
attitudes and sought means of improving their ability to con- 
sider educational issues objectively. In co-operation with the 
students, they chose contemporary problems in which there was 
interest and initially strong differences of opinion. They then 
approached these issues with the instructional instruments de- 
scribed in this paper. In addition, the writers attempted to 
create a classroom atmosphere of a quest for understanding, 
which they shared with the students. 

An Attitude-toward-Teaching Inventory was given to the 
students early in the semester. In scoring their responses on 
the multiple-choice answer sheets, the students soon discovered 
areas in which they held substantially differing opinions. For 
this class, there were eight such areas: the nursery school, 
curriculum planning, competition and co-operation in the 
classroom, specialized versus general high-school education, 
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promotion and grouping, religion in the public schools, aca- 
demic freedom, and federal aid for schools. 


N THESE eight areas the authors have constructed instruments 
which, in preliminary draft, are known as “instructional 
tests.” These tests are in problem form, with five main steps 
to be taken by the student. First, he reads a general paragraph 
which contains various facts or opinions on the topic. Then he 
is asked to indicate which one of three or four stated courses 
of action he believes will best resolve the problems implied in 
the paragraph. Third, he considers 45 statements and decides 
for each one whether it is a logical reason, or an illogical reason, 
for one or more of the courses of action. The student must 
identify the acceptable reasons not only for his chosen course 
of action, but also for the courses of action with which he 
disagrees. 

After the student records his responses on the test blank, he 
is given a key to the test which indicates whether each statement 
is an appropriate reason for any of the courses of action or 
whether it is a stereotype, an irrelevancy, an over-generalization, 
or some identified type of illogical reasoning. He checks his 
own scoring against this key. This analytical procedure is 
followed by a class discussion of the problem and the reasons. 
The student is then requested to write out his own proposal for 
a course of action and the reasons that he would give in support 
of it. He keeps this statement, his test, and the key. The first 
portion of the test on competition and co-operation in the class- 
room is included here as an illustration: 

Our schools are currently under attack as failing to educate the 
bright, the average, and the dull pupils properly. Poor reading skills 
among high-school students, faulty spelling at the college level, and 
general lack of mathematical facility are cited as illustrations that teach- 
ing methods should be questioned. Behind much of the dissatisfaction 
lies a suspicion that present classroom procedures do not provide suffi- 
cient motivation for students to acquire the skills and knowledges which 
are the school’s responsibility. 

Several proposals have been advanced for stimulating student moti- 
vation and, thereby, improving student learning. From those propo- 
sitions [which follow], first, select the one which most nearly coincides 
with your own position and encircle the letter before it. 

A. Students will best acquire skills and knowledges in classroom situa- 
tions which are completely co-operative. 
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B. Students will best acquire skills and knowledges when each student 
develops his own abilities in co-operative relationship with the total 
roup. 

. laden will best acquire skills and knowledges when each student 
proceeds in accordance with his own abilities, competing with him- 
self, only. 

D. Students will best acquire skills and knowledges when classroom 
situations are competitive. 

Now, read each numbered statement [which follows] carefully and 
decide whether it is a good reason for one or more of [these] proposals. 
Before each statement which you select, place the letter or letters of each 
proposal which it supports. If the statement is not a good reason for 
support of any of the above proposals, cross out the number preceding 
the statement. 
iatond 1. Respect for others can be developed when people try to work 

together. 

. One learns independence in work skills by working on his own. 

. The competitive instinct is so well developed that it should be 
utilized by the school. 

. Growth can be measured in terms of movement upwards from 
a previous attainment. 

. Competition brings out the best in people. 

. In a democracy, people need to learn how to work together. 

. Competition is always destructive. 

. Interest is essential to the acquisition of skills and knowledges. 


. The teacher should work with the pupil at his present stage of 
attainment. 


. Co-operation is the best policy. 


| pee the use of these instruments, the instructors them- 
selves consistently maintained an inquiring approach. 
The students were told that the use of the instructional tests 
was experimental and that the instructors were eager to dis- 
cover with them what strengths and weaknesses the procedure 
might have. The tests and the keys were described as products 
of the instructors’ own thinking and, therefore, as subject to 
critical appraisal by the students. Furthermore, just as the 
students were participating in a part of the instructors’ efforts 
at professional growth, they were encouraged to aid their own 
growth; for this was a co-operative venture of scrutinizing 
their thinking and that of their classmates and instructors. This 
was done with full knowledge that nothing would be “turned 
in” on which the instructor would grade them. 
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In the early trials of this method, the authors believe they 
found indication of the following outcomes: 


1. Curriculum content, selected on the basis of differing student opinion, 
stimulated interest in class discussion. 

2. In selecting good reasons for opinions with which they disagreed, 
students became increasingly more objective, more tolerant, and 
better informed. 

. As students scored, analyzed, and interpreted their own test re- 
sponses, they evaluated their own thinking. 

. Each student had many learning opportunities as the total group 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses in learning. 
‘There was a marked reduction of defensiveness between students 
and instructors in class discussion. 
By writing in his own words the course of action and reasons that 
he found acceptable, the student was helped to become self-determi- 
native and independent. 
Students appeared to modify their thinking with less discomfort when 
their preliminary “faulty” thinking remained on their own work- 
sheets rather than being submitted to the instructor. 


i ie INVESTIGATE whether the method described here leads 


to significant gains in reasoning ability, one of the authors 
undertook a controlled experiment with the co-operation of 
another instructor and her section." The author’s section, the 
experimental section, and the control section took the first test, 
“The Nursery School.” Each student submitted, anonymously, 
a duplicate of his completed answer sheet. The number of 
correct responses for a favored course of action was determined 
for each section. The mean of correct responses for each was: 

Mean 


Experimental section 
Control section 


The number of correct responses based upon the rejection of 
illogical reasons were also determined for each section. The 


means were: 
Mean 


Experimental section 
Control section 


The sections showed no statistically significant difference in the 
ability to make either of these choices.” After the preliminary 


*The authors wish to express their appreciation to Deborah Elkins and the students 
for their helpful participation in the study. 


* The ¢s are 1.24 and .94, respectively. A ¢ of 2.04 is significant at the .o5 level of 
confidence. 
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administration of the nursery-school test, the experimental sec- 
tion followed the steps already described, while the members 
of the control section, as voluntary participants in an educational 
experiment, did nothing further with this test. 

When the progress of the course indicated the use of a 
second test, “Competition and Co-operation in the Classroom” 
was administered to both sections, and all students again turned 
in their duplicate answer sheets. Statistical comparison of the 
two sections showed no significant difference in the ability to 
select logical reasons. The means were 6.7 and 7.1 for correct 
responses for a favored course of action (=.60). 

It is interesting to note that the experimental section 
selected 325 reasons for favored courses of action on the first 
test but only 246 reasons on the second test, while the control 
section selected 292 reasons for favored courses of action on 
each test. This seems to indicate that use of the scoring key by 
the experimental group after the first test resulted in more 
cautious selection of logical reasons on the second test. 

The sections were also compared on the ability to reject the 
types of illogical reasoning common to the first and second 
tests. The mean number of correct responses on the second test 
made by the experimental section was 9.8 and that of the 
control section was 5.3 (t=3.29). The ability of each section 
to reject the types of illogical reasoning which appeared only 
in the second test was determined. The mean number of correct 
responses of this type made by the experimental section was 1.8 
and that of the control section was .g (t=3.41). On these two 
comparisons the sections showed differences in ability significant 
beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 

The most striking result of the use of the instructional tests 
and the modified teaching method seems, therefore, to be 
improved ability of students to reject illogical reasons whether 
the specific type of illogic has been formally called to their at- 
tention or not. As the evidence seems to indicate that there 
was no tendency to strive harder for reasons to support their 
original, favored choices, it may be assumed that they developed 
greater flexibility of attitude during this educational experience. 
Further studies might determine to what extent these students 
improved in recognizing good reasons for opinions other than 
their own and if, thereby, they become more objective in outlook. 

[Vol. XXXIV, No. 8] 





Specialization in 
College Personnel Work 


By LEE WOLF anv ROBERT O. STRIPLING 
A stupy of recent books and periodicals reveals that 


college personnel work is characterized by the separa- 

tion of its services into many areas of specialization. 
Rather than grouping the activities into large divisions, as 
they are arranged in elementary and secondary schools, the 
college personnel program is divided into many areas guided 
by specialists. Esther Lloyd-Jones explains that this speciali- 
zation has resulted from the fact that about one-half of the 
college students in the United States choose to attend approxi- 
mately one hundred sixty of the eighteen hundred colleges 
and universities. Due to this large concentration of students 
into relatively few schools, it has been necessary for institutions 
with large enrollments to divide the duties of their personnel 
workers into finer and finer functions. To further increase the 
trend toward specialization, colleges with relatively small 
enrollments have been inclined to pattern their programs 
after those of the large institutions.’ 

William Coleman further attributes this trend toward 
specialization to the mushrooming of student personnel serv- 
ices. Since the scope of student personnel programs has 
increased rapidly, it is now impossible for any one individual 
to be proficient in all of its phases.’ As a result, it has become 
necessary to have specialists trained in particular areas. Some 
of the areas of specialization which are being formed to meet 
new or changing conditions cover such fields as counseling 
foreign students,* counseling prior to military services,‘ and 
expanded placement services.” 

In many of these fields of specialization, well-trained 
personnel are required. This is true of such areas as psycho- 


2“Changing Concepts of Student Personnel Work,” Student Personnel Work as 
Deeper Teaching, edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. p. 4. 

*“Coordinating Specialized Student Personnel Services on the Campus,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), pp. 524-26. 

* Blegen, Theodore C. Counseling Foreign Students. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1954. (American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, No. 15). 

“French, Joseph L. “Counseling Prior to Military Service,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIII (September, 1954), pp. 19-22. 

® American Council on Education. Future Needs in Student Personnel Work. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1950. 
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logical services, medical services, and speech, hearing, and 
reading clinics. There are other areas, however, that may be 
handled by selected members of the instructional staff. An 
example of the effective use of faculty counselors is Earl A. 
Koile’s description of the program at East Texas State Teachers 
College. The faculty counselor meets the students whom he 
counsels, individually and in groups. He not only helps them 
plan their academic programs but also aids them to acquire 
effective study habits, to find desirable living arrangements, 
to select pleasant out-of-class activities, and to clarify their 
educational and occupational goals.° 

The separation of the various functions of college per- 
sonnel work has resulted in the designation of job titles for 
specific positions. In some instances, the title is well defined. 
In others, however, a variety of titles in different institutions 
are given to the individuals who are doing the same type of 
work. In a study of men personnel administrators in colleges 
and universities, Gerald L. Saddlemire found that the titles 
of men responding to his inquiry illustrate the varied inter- 
pretations of student personnel functions. For the 323 admin- 
istrators who held comparable positions, there were 61 different 
titles. Of these titles, the most popular were “dean of men,” 
occurring 150 times; “dean of students,” 46 times; and “dean 
of the college,” 28 times. Saddlemire also noted that a specific 
title not only failed to designate the duties conducted by the 
individual but that in most instances collateral duties accom- 
panied a specific title. He attributed the latter as a unifying 
measure tending to integrate the various separated areas of 
specialization." Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith, in analyzing the term “dean,” state that the title “dean 
of students” has come to signify that one person heads up a 
group of specialists. There is, however, a trend toward abol- 
ishing the titles of “dean of men” and “dean of women” and 
substituting the title “dean of students” for the former, and 
using the title “associate dean of students” for the latter. Ac- 
cording to the authors, this has come about as a result of some 
accreditation committees advocating the changes in titles.* 


®«Faculty Counseling Faculty Style,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII 
(September, 1954), pp. 22-25. 
“Current View of Men Personnel Administrators in Colleges and Universities,” 
Occupations, XXIX (December, 1950), pp. 190-93. 
“The How and the Who and the Why,” Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching, edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. p. 342. 
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A A result of the specialization of college personnel serv- 
ices, several trends may be noted. By concentrating on 
smaller areas of work, specific qualifications and training re- 
quirements necessary for the trained specialist may be evalu- 
ated more easily. Edward S. Bordin and C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
in their discussion of the counseling psychologist of the 
Veterans Administration, note the increased requirement of 
the Ph.D. degree for trained specialists in this area of work. 
The authors mention another factor—the growing tendency 
of changing the titles of certain specialists to conform more 
closely with the type of work they are to perform. This they 
think is the result of an apparent effort to give more weight 
to the professional status of counseling.® 

Harold F. Cottingham suggests that the activities of college 
personnel work be grouped into four major areas based pri- 
marily on the type of function performed. He designates each 
group by the title he proposes for the officer whose responsi- 
bility it is to oversee the particular activities. These proposed 
titles are educational adviser, general personnel worker, per- 
sonnel counselor, and personnel technician. The educational 
adviser covers faculty members who serve also as student coun- 
selors. The title, general student personnel worker, is given to 
an individual fulfilling the functions of placement, housing, and 
student activities. The classification of personnel counselor en- 
compasses the duties of the guidance counselor and the clinical 
counselor. The personnel technician is meant to embrace the 
activities involved in test administration, record keeping, and 
the analysis or research activities. Cottingham stresses the fact 
that this proposed classification does not mean that these four 
areas are mutually exclusive; rather, it emphasizes the need for 
the clarification of the duties of student personnel workers.”° 

Perhaps one of the most important trends resulting from 
this specialization” is an awareness of the need for integration 


®“The Counseling Function,” Review of Educational Research, XXIV (April, 1954), 
PP. 134-37. 

*© “Roles, Functions, and Training Levels for College Personnel Workers,” Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (May, 1955), pp. 537-38. 

* Jones, Arthur J.; Miller, Leonard M.; and Jones, Galen. “The National Picture 
of Pupil Personnel and Guidance Services in 1953,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII (February, 1954), pp. 106-13. See also 
Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf, The Student Personnel Program: Its Develop- 
ment and Integration in the High School and College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953) and Gilbert C. Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in Colleges (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1951). 
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and co-ordination of the various independent areas into a 
unified whole, better able to serve the individual. A. J. 
Brumbaugh and Ralph F. Berdie, in their discussion of pre- 
vailing conditions in student personnel programs, describe the 
findings of consultants who visited 82 colleges as representatives 
of the American Council on Education. They reported that 
a minority of the colleges had a designated official whose func- 
tion was to co-ordinate the various phases of the student 
personnel program. However, their conclusions conveyed the 
impression that personnel organizations in the colleges visited 
were somewhat chaotic because there existed, on the whole, 
poor line and staff direction. This was evidenced by the fact 
that neither students nor faculty members in a majority of 
the colleges knew who was the responsible co-ordinator for 
the entire program.” 

In reference to the co-ordination of the separated services 
of college personnel work, Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., stresses 
the importance of the program reaching all individuals con- 
cerned rather than highly selected groups.” Brumbaugh 
emphasizes the necessity for the co-ordination of various serv- 
ices so that all information concerning the student will be in 
a central place and available to all who have legitimate reasons 
for using it."* In a statement prepared under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education and the United 
States Office of Education, the Council goes a step further than 
advocating a mere unification of the specialized services. It 
points to the broader aspect of integrating the student personnel 
activities with the whole educational program.” 

With the rapid growth of student personnel services and 
the increased scope of the work, much research is needed in 
order to obtain a clearer picture of existing conditions. This 
confusion exists not only in regard to the fields of specialization 
but also in the total scope of student personnel work. Dis- 
cussing the need of valid criteria for judging the ade- 
quacies of a particular program, Eric Rackham stresses the 


2 Student Personnel Programs in Transition. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1952. pp. 11-19. (American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, 
No. 16). 

“Student Personnel Work: a Worry and a Vision,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIII (November, 1954), pp. 152-56. 

* Student Personnel Work in Transition,” Junior College Journal, XXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), pp. 11-18. 

* American Council on Education, of. cit. 
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need of keeping the objectives of each service clearly defined 
before evaluation is made.” 


C OLLEGE personnel work is characterized by a separation 

of its services into many areas of specialization. Accord- 
ing to literature in this field, the separation of functions has 
come about as a result of the concentration of large numbers 
of students in relatively few colleges and universities in the 
United States and the rapid increase of student personnel 
services. 

As a result of these specialized fields in college personnel 
work, various trends may be noted. Since the duties and re- 
quirements of smaller areas can be ascertained more effectively, 
specific educational and training standards are being formed 
for these areas. This has resulted in the increased require- 
ments necessary for these specialists. It is also noted that 
there is a trend toward the standardization of specific job 
titles to designate the particular type of work to be done by 
the specialist. With the increased awareness of the rile of 
college personnel work in the total educational program, there 
is an apparent trend toward a closer relationship of its services 
with the entire college program, especially with the academic 
program. 

Since there is a wide variation of the organizational set-up 
of personnel programs in colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, there is a growing awareness that more 
scientific research is required in order to determine the needs 
of the various phases of college personnel work and the effec- 
tiveness of it. Administrative skill is needed in integrating the 
specialized areas of college personnel work into a more unified 


program. [Vol. XXXIV, No. 8] 


%* «The Need for Adequate Criteria When Evaluating College Personnel Programs,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XI (Winter, 1951), pp. 691-99. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Only the Language Is Peculiar 


E YIELD our editorial writer’s pen this month to one 

of the great figures in the history of American edu- 

cation, particularly teacher education. David Perkins 
Page, after outstanding service as a teacher and lecturer in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, in December, 1844, was 
appointed the first principal of the newly established State Nor- 
mal School at Albany, New York (now the College for Teach- 
ers at Albany). Three years later, he published his Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, which comprised “the substance of a 
part of the course of lectures addressed to the classes of the 
Institution under my charge during the past two years.”” For 
a half-century this was one of the most widely used books in 
its field. Among the many editions listed in the catalogue of the 
Library of Congress are the seventh published in 1847, the 
ninetieth published in 1866, and one published as late as 1899. 
No doubt, most of these so-called “editions” were merely new 
impressions. 

The final chapter of the book is entitled, “The Rewards of 
the Teacher.” The opening paragraphs of this chapter read as 
follows: 

It is proverbial that the pecuniary compensation of the teacher is, in 
most places, far below the proper standard. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that an employment so important in all its bearings should be 
so poorly rewarded. In New England there are many young women 
who, having spent some time in teaching, have left that occupation to 
go into the large manufacturing establishments as laborers, simply be- 
cause they could receive a higher compensation. I have known several 
instances in which young ladies, in humble circumstances, have left 
teaching to become domestics, thus performing the most ordinary man- 
ual labor, because they could receive better pay; that is, the farmers and 
mechanics of the district could afford to pay more liberally for washing 
and ironing, for making butter and cheese, for sweeping floors and 
cleaning paint, than they could for educating the immortal minds of 
their children! 

Nor is this confined to the female sex. Young mechanics and farm- 
ers, as well as those employed in manufacturing, frequently receive 


1 Theory and Practice of Teaching, or the Motives and Methods of Good School- 
Keeping. Second Edition. Syracuse, New York: Hall and Dickson, 1847. p. 3. 
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higher wages than the common-school teacher in the same district. 
Many a young man who has only genius enough to drive the pegs of a 
shoe in a regular row, and skill enough to black the surface of the 
article when it is completed, having spent but a few weeks in learning 
his trade, receives more money for his work than he who, after having 
spent months, or even years, in gaining the requisite qualifications, labors 
to polish the nobler material, the human soul. 

The injustice of this becomes more apparent when we bear in mind 
that public opinion demands, and justly too, that the teacher should be 
not only gentlemanly in his manners, but better clad than the mere 
laborer,—thus throwing upon him a greater burden without affording 
him the means of sustaining it. The female teacher of a district school, 
in order to be respectable, must be much more expensively dressed than 
the domestic in the family where she boards, and is thus compelled to 
consume most of her receipts upon her wardrobe,—while the domestic 
is able to place surplus money at interest in the Savings Bank. This 
injustice has so often been laid before the people, and yet has been so 
long continued, that many have given up in despair, and abandoned an 
employment that has yielded so little, choosing rather to engage in that 
lower service which is so much better paid. 

This sufficiently explains why so many unqualified teachers have 
been found in our common schools. Men of talents and ability, being 
tempted to other employments, have left the field unoccupied; and 
those men who have failed to gain a comfortable living by their hands 
have been allowed to try the experiment of supporting life dy their 
wits,—that is, by becoming teachers! 

Such has been the case for a long time past; and, though in many 
quarters the people are beginning to open their eyes to their true interest, 
and are gradually and commendably coming up to their duty, yet, for 
some time to come, the pecuniary compensation will not constitute the 
chief reward of the teacher. If he will go cheerfully to his work, and 
find his daily enjoyment in his daily toil, he must have a higher object, 
some more elevating, inspiring motive, than mere money-getting. The 
chief encouragements of the faithful teacher lie in another direction.’ 

In the next ten pages, the author lists and discusses these 
“chief encouragements”—they are the italicized sideheads of 
the successive sections: 


The teacher’s employment affords the means of intellectual growth. 
The teacher’s employment affords the means of moral growth. 
A consciousness of improvement in the art of teaching is another 
reward. 
The teacher is permitted also to witness the constant growth of mind 
among his pupils. 

? Ibid., pp. 334-36. 
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The teacher has the consciousness of being engaged in a useful and 
honorable calling. 

The teacher enjoys the grateful remembrance of his pupils and of 
their friends. 

The faithful teacher enjoys the approval of Heaven.* 


The closing paragraphs of the chapter and of the book read 
as follows: 


In view of what has been said, let the teacher cease to repine at his 
hard lot. Let him cast an occasional glance at the bright prospect before 
him. He deserves, to be sure, a higher pecuniary reward that he re- 
ceives; and he should never cease to press this truth upon the com- 
munity, till talent in teaching is as well compensated as talent in any 
other calling. But whether he gains this or not, let him dwell upon the 
privileges and rewards to be found in the calling itself, and take fresh 
encouragement. 

The apostle Paul exhibited great wisdom when he said, “J magnify 
mine office.’ If the foregoing views respecting the importance of the 
teacher’s calling are correct, he may safely follow the apostle’s example. 
This is not, however, to be done merely by boastful words. No man 
can elevate himself, or magnify his office in public estimation, by indulg- 
ing in empty declamation, or by passing inflated resolutions. He must 
feel the dignity of his profession, and show that he feels it by unremitted 
exertions to attain to the highest excellence of which he is capable,— 
animated, in the midst of his toil, chiefly by the great moral recompense 
which every faithful teacher may hope to [r]eceive. 

Let every teacher, then, study to improve himself intellectually and 
morally; let him strive to advance in the art of teaching; let him watch 
the growth of mind under his culture and take the encouragement 
which that affords; let him consider the usefulness he may effect and 
the circumstances which make his calling honorable; let him prize the 
gratitude of his pupils and of their parents and friends; and above all, let 
him value the approval of Heaven, and set a proper estimate upon the 
rewards which another world will unfold to him,—and thus be encour- 
aged to toil on in faithfulness and in hope,—till, having finished his 
course, and being gathered to the home of the righteous, he shall meet 
multitudes, instructed by his wise precept, and profited by his pure 
example, who “shall rise up and call him blessed.’”* 


The most remarkable thing about Mr. Page’s treatment of 
“The Rewards of the Teacher” is its similarity to what we are 
saying today. Save for some of the specific examples used and 

[Continued on page 224] 

* Ibid., pp. 336-46. 

* Ibid., pp. 347-49. 
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Books toRead 


BraMELp, THEODORE. Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1955. xvii +- 446 pp. 

The author of this comprehensive, historical survey knows superbly how 
to classify and simplify the complexities and profundities of educational 
philosophy. The volume is glaringly architectonic in its structure, but it is 
redeemed from artificial and superficial divisiveness by the author’s sensitivity 
to an underlying, pervasive cultural drift and by his capacity to appreciate the 
connections and similarities between his carefully planned divisions. In its 
organization the book resembles a lifeless edifice of many partitions; in its 
exposition it emerges a continuous, living whole. 

The first three chapters considerately introduce the reader to the basic 
meanings and aims of philosophy, culture, and education. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to theoretical, practical, critical, and arbitrarily segregated 
interpretations of Progressivism (education as a cultural transition), Essen- 
tialism (education as cultural conservation), and Perennialism (education as 
cultural regression). The author shows how each of the three philosophies 
has played a part in the development of American culture, but he argues for 
an emerging theory which, as Reconstructionism, will retain the sound and 
useful values of past points of view, while becoming, with greater use of the 
psychology and the sound sciences, not only an instrument for better schools, 
but also an active agent for creative, democratic, community culture. 

The book, avowedly prepared as a textbook, deals pointedly with the 
philosophical, curricular, vocational, and social problems of concern primarily 
to students of education; but it, in its broad cultural import and its clarity of 
exposition, can be of interest to any thoughtful general reader. The vol- 
ume’s critical study of the situations and crises in which American educational 
philosophies have developed is a provocative analysis of our culture. Its 
account of the great thinkers of history who have influenced American educa- 
tion is a review of the great minds who have influenced our whole intellectual 
and social development. Its examination of the relations of education to our 
economic, political, and religious activities provides an instructive study of 
American institutions. The volume never becomes, however, a work in social 
or cultural outlook. Throughout it stays closest to the philosophical disciplines 
upon which philosophies of education must find their basis and meaning. 
Industrious and ambitious readers will find in the back of the book helpful 
Aids to Learning and useful suggestions on What to Read. 


D. LuTuEr Evans 


Barkan, Manuer. A Foundation for Art Education. New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1955. xi+-235 pp. 

This book deals with broad and idealistic theories that Mr. Barkan feels 

are important to art education. His concept of “meaningful artistic activity” 

is much like that expressed by John Dewey in Art as Experience. This cre- 
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ative action in visual arts involves a deeply felt reaction, both sensitive and 
special, to stimuli; a desire to express and communicate this reaction; and an 
organic development and organization of this idea in a visual language with 
aesthetic unity. He views this process mainly as a means of personality and 
behavior development in which the participant extends a part of himself into 
an organically and aesthetically unified structure and in so doing gets a deep 
satisfaction of personal and social integration and unity. He believes this 
process is intensified in art experiences though present in other areas of 
human behavior. 
Barkan also puts great emphasis on the following: 


Communication—the importance of social interaction, sharing ideas and 
meanings through communicable images. 

Establishing values—personal and social values about the world are formed 
in “meaningful artistic action.” ‘These values constantly change as long 
as we live. 

Teaching—the process of teaching is a similar creative act. A teacher 
should seek and discover solutions with the children. 
Participation—children should participate in the planning of their own 
creative work. 

Play—contemplative play and experimentation are important approaches. 


Art educators may not agree with the relative importance and emphasis 
Barkan places upon these aspects of art education. The effectiveness of his 
theories and suggestions if put into practice is debatable. I am far less sure 
than Barkan as to just what attitudes and procedures are most effective in 
developing creativeness in individuals. We do not know how much nor what 
type discipline should be given. Nor do we know how much definite guidance 
should be given. We must know more about the nature of creativeness before 
we can be too definite. At times Barkan’s theories seem rather remote from 
the limitations and problems of the average classroom situation. Certainly, a 
new art teacher would have to supplement this book with another that has 
more practical suggestions, such as Viktor Lowenfeld’s Creative and Mental 
Growth, 

Unfortunately, Barkan’s book is rather repetitious. The same ideas are 
repeated many times with slight variations, Though the summaries at the end 
of each chapter are good, it is difficult to follow the organization of the 
material while reading it. There are, however, many fine ideas on pertinent 
questions in art education. I find myself agreeing more often with specific 
viewpoints Barkan has on such things as the teaching of “‘taste” rather than 
with his general philosophical theories. — 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


Baxer, MeEtvin C. Foundations of John Dewey’s Educational Theory. 
New York: Columbia University, King’s Crown Press, 1955. x -+ 214 pp. 
This little compact volume has four merits. In the first place, it not only 
presents analytical and critical expositions of Dewey’s main tenets, but it also 
shows how the doctrines of other great thinkers provided orientation and 
substance for Dewey’s own reflections. In the second place, it not only shows 
the consequences of Dewey’s thought on contemporary educational principles 
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and practices, but it also indicates how the late developments in his thinking 
emerged from and departed from the earlier stages of his philosophical career. 
In the third place, it evaluates Dewey’s philosophy of education not only as 
the interpretation of man’s intellectual and social assets, but also as a motiva- 
tional and methodological framework for the direction and operation of 
American schools. In the fourth place, the book indicates in what ways and 
to what extent Dewey’s principles were a revolution against, and a recon- 
struction of, traditional and established educational theory. The book shows 
how Dewey’s educational theory reflects an instrumentalist social psychology; 
how his ethics emerges from his empirical and naturalistic views of human 
abilities, needs, and goals; and how his social philosophy leads into a democratic 
view of society. Also discussed are other new trends in education, and atten- 
tion is given to their relation to the Dewey ideal. One chapter deals with 
Dewey’s educational theories as they are expressed in the operation of his 
famous Laboratory School. The book concludes with a long array of biograph- 
ical and explanatory notes. To understand the Foundations of John Dewey’s 
Educational Theory, one must understand Dewey’s underlying logic. Unfor- 
tunately, and irritatingly, missing from my review copy are pages 31 to 46, that 
portion of the book in which Dewey’s logical theory is presumably expounded. 
D. LuTHeEr Evans 


Coxpy, Cuarues C., anp ODELL, CLARENCE B., editors. Successful Teaching 
with Maps. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 1954. 69 pp. and maps. 
Successful Teaching with Maps is published by the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, a firm well known for its series of wall maps. The purpose of this 
manual, intended for use by teachers, teacher-training classes, and supervisors, 
is “improved teaching through the enlightened use of high grade wall maps.” 
The volume has three major topical approaches. The first considers the 
theory of map use. Three chapters discuss ways in which the teacher can 
profitably utilize wall maps. From a methodological point of view, “Funda- 
mentals in Map Study” is the most rewarding. It suggests means by which 
basic map data—colors, scale, distances—can be taught. The chapter “First 
Steps in Teaching with Maps” establishes relationships of size, distance, and 
shape in land forms as one method by which the teacher can aid the student 
in an interpretation of data presented on wall maps. 

The following nine chapters, each written by a professional geographer 
who is also an editor of a Denoyer-Geppert map series, are essentially descrip- 
tions of the regional wall maps. Effective methods of teaching are not well 
developed here as the authors bog down in geographic detail and description. 
Too often these chapters become encyclopedic accounts which relate the 
features of the map. Much of the writing is not geared to the reasonably 
mature and well-trained teacher. The detailed descriptions of the maps and 
the question-and-answer techniques employed leave much to be desired. 

The last chapters are concerned with the third topic—the consideration 
of world and hemisphere concepts. J. Russell Smith’s chapter, “The World,” 
is one of the more thought-provoking chapters in the volume. In these chap- 
ters too, a description of the wall maps is the principal concern of the authors, 
and teaching methods and approach appear to be secondary. 

Whereas this volume should provide some useful material to the teacher 
who will use Denoyer-Geppert wall maps, it seems to fall short of its intended 
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purpose. The overemphasis on detailed and encyclopedic regional geography 
and the lack of emphasis of teaching methods are weaknesses. The absence, 
throughout the volume, of a representative map for each region seems unfor- 
tunate. Even with these shortcomings, the text should provide the instructor 
with background material for use in teaching with maps. 


Henry L. HunKER 


Hanna, Lavonne A.; Potrer, Giapys L.; and Hacaman, Neva. Unit 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1955. x + 592 pp. 

The point of view of the authors concerning “unit teaching,” and their 
major purpose in writing a book about it, can be understood most fairly by 
quoting the opening paragraph of their preface: 


This book affirms our belief that the purposes of education in the ele- 
mentary school can best be achieved through the integrating experiences 
provided in a unit of work. We believe no other learning experience offers 
children such rich opportunity for simultaneous growth in so many aspects 
of good citizenship. Without the social consciousness which comes from 
working cooperatively toward the achievement of common goals, all other 
learnings will contribute little toward preserving and improving the demo- 
cratic way of life or toward strengthening our relationship with the other 
nations of the world (page v). 


As far as this reviewer has been able to ascertain, the present volume rep- 
resents the first serious attempt in over a quarter of a century to build an entire 
book around the “unit” as a concept of organized education. The preceding 
monograph on this topic (Arthur D. Jones, E. D. Grizzell, and Wren J. 
Grinstead, Principles of Unit Construction. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1927) gave very little attention to actual teaching procedures. That 
is the main emphasis in the volume now under discussion and is its real 
strength. All major aspects of the work of the teacher in conducting an entire 
unit are covered in detail. 

The sixteen chapters of the book are grouped into three parts: 
Framework for Unit Selection and Organization (four chapters), Teaching 
the Unit (eleven chapters), Preplanning for Unit Teaching (one chapter con- 
sisting of a discussion of resource units and four samples), and appendixes (a 
sample teaching unit and a list of sources of materials). 

In terms of the title of the book, perhaps the most important chapter is 
the fifth, “The Unit of Work.” It begins with this “definition of a unit”: 


A unit, or a unit of work, can be defined as a purposeful learning ex- 
perience focused upon some socially significant understanding which will 
modify the behavior of the learner and enable him to adjust to a life situa- 
tion more effectively (page 101). 


Including a broader definition, the chapter closes with an excellent summary: 


A unit of work is a series of learning experiences focused upon the 
achievement of a common goal which pupils have accepted as their own. 
A unit must possess cohesiveness and wholeness, be based upon the personal- 
social needs of children, cut across subject lines, be based upon the modern 
concept of how learning takes place, require a large block of time, be life 
centered, utilize the normal drives of children, take into account the 
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maturational level of pupils, emphasize problem solving; provide opportu- 
nity for the social development of the child, and be planned cooperatively 
by teacher and pupils. The success of the unit depends on how well it 
meets these criteria. 

The advantages of unit teaching over other teaching are numerous, 
Learning situations are inherent in the very nature of the unit. The fact 
that it cuts across subject matter lines makes subject matter more meaning- 
ful and the interrelationships between subject disciplines at once apparent. 
The unit is rich in opportunities for children to satisfy their innate drives 
to be active, to manipulate and construct, to satisfy curiosity, to create, to 
communicate, to dramatize, and to satisfy their ego-integrative urge. It is 
replete with opportunities for children to use functionally the fundamental 
skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to live democratically with their 
peers, to satisfy their individual needs, and to progress at their own rate. 
No other method of organizing teaching-learning situations has proved so 
effective in meeting the needs of children or has provided so many oppor- 
tunities for children to grow in the desired understandings, values, and 
skills needed by democratic citizens (page 124). 


Especially valuable for most principals and supervisors, as well as for seri- 
ous students, will be chapters two, four, five, eight, fourteen, and fifteen. 

Suggestions for developing a “unit” are consistent with the criteria sug- 
gested by Burr and his collaborators in the fifth chapter of Student Teaching 
in the Elementary School, although the use of the word, “excursion,” is to be 
deplored because of older denotations and present connotations. The enthu- 
siasm of the authors for the “unit” as a type of instructional procedure, a 
form of class organization in instructional work, and as a vehicle for subject- 
matter is strong and consistent. So persuasive is the discussion that there is 
some danger of a few persons considering the “unit” as another subject to add 
to the daily schedule rather than as a means of reducing the number through 
integration. The book should be helpful in a wide range of courses as col- 
lateral reading and as a reference. It should be a useful addition to both ele- 
mentary-school and college libraries. tenor W, Rae 


Graves, Wituiam H., Jr., and StroLtter, NatHan. Reports of Selected 
Elementary School Principals on Their Professional Problems. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. ii-+ 20 pp. (Middle At- 
lantic Region Cooperative Program in Education Administration Series). 

This brief digest, one of a series published by the Middle Atlantic Region 

Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, is a condensation of a 
joint doctoral study conducted at Teachers College. The study identified 
and analyzed the problems and major concerns of 12 “beginning” and 13 
“experienced” elementary-school principals in the metropolitan area surround- 
ing New York City. Principals participating in the project reported their 
problems to the researchers, bi-weekly, for a year. The chief source of data 
was from 1,274 such reports. Seven categories were developed from the 
analysis: instructional leadership, staff personnel, pupil personnel, provision 
and maintenance of space and equipment, school-community relations, the 
principal and the central office, and the principal. 
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Those working with the preparation of school administrators should find 
this study interesting in terms of the generalizations the research workers 
formulated in the seven areas relating to the elementary-school principalship. 
Also noteworthy are the simplified procedures used to identify on-the-job 
problems and concerns and to channel them into the training program as a 
part of the content of that program. 

Those working in the field of curriculum will not be surprised with the 
authors’ statement of implications in the category, instructional leadership: 
“Because we found so few problems focusing on this function, we are somewhat 
disturbed lest this means that other concerns, demanding more immediate 
attention, are forcing the principal either to delegate this major responsibility 


to others or to neglect it almost entirely” (page 11). —_ 


Coraparci, ARTHUR P., editor. Educational Psychology: a Book of Readings. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1955. xvi ++ 656 pp. 

Ths volume is a collection of forty-six articles from the field of educa- 
tional psychology; most are reprinted in their entirety. The primary purpose 
of the book is to bring together in one volume, sample papers, from widely 
dispersed sources, to supplement textbooks in the field. The book seems to be 
aimed at the level of the-undergraduate major in education but is designed 
also to be useful to the graduate teacher. Presumably, this book is intended 
to serve as a second textbook in a course in educational phychology. The read- 
ings selected are almost entirely experimentally oriented articles rather than 
theoretical. Although the titles date from 1932 to 1953, more than 70 per 
cent have been published since 1944. 

The book is divided into eight sections or chapters as follows: Psychology 
and Educational Practice, Developmental Aspects of Behavior, Teachers’ Per- 
ceptions of Pupil Behavior, The Class as a Group, Learning: Motivational 
Aspects, Learning: Maximizing Transfer, Pupil Adjustment and Guidance, 
and Assessment of Pupil Status and Progress. Each article within a section is 
prefaced by a paragraph or two of introductory remarks. These remarks are 
extremely brief and could well have been expanded to include a few words 
about each author. The remarks are too brief to provide the student with much 
help in integrating and synthesizing the material. 

While it was the goal of the editor to select articles directly relevant to 
major educational problems as well as to provide a representation of major 
areas of opinion, some readers may not consider the selection representative of 
the topics typically included in educational psychology today. However, the 
authors are to be commended for recognizing the current emphasis upon the 
socialization of the child and for including papers which stress the variety of 
social influences impinging on him. Unfortunately, there is no author or sub- 
ject index. 

In spite of any concern which one might have for the representativeness 
of the articles chosen, it is believed that this book will be found to be distinctly 
useful as a supplementary textbook. It provides recent, illustrative articles com- 
bined under one cover. An additional, useful feature is a table which corre- 
lates the selections included in the volume with the relevant chapters in 


eleven recent psychology textbooks. Joun A. Demminc 
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Laucuuin, Frances. The Peer Status of Sixth and Seventh Grade Children, 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1954. x + 85 pp. 

This two-year investigation was carried on in Port Arthur, Texas. Five 
hundred and twenty-five sixth-graders from four elementary schools who were 
promoted to the seventh grade in one centralized junior high school were the 
subjects. In the seventh grade these children were placed in twenty-one 
different groups somewhat in accordance with the companion choices they had 
been asked to make at the end of the sixth grade, May, 1951. 

From her original problem about how a change in school situation affects 
peer status and personality, the investigator set up two hypotheses. These had 
to do with identification of factors relating to peer status of children at these 
levels, and the extent to which change in peer acceptance occurs in new 
situations. 

In support of the first hypothesis, personality traits were found to have 
the most significant relationship with peer status. The correlation analysis 
revealed that the five personality traits attributed to children well accepted by 
their peers were: friendliness, enthusiasm, good lookingness, cheerfulness, and 
likableness. To those individuals not so well liked were attributed the traits 
of talkativeness, restlessness, and attention seeking. The factors of age, mental 
ability, and academic achievement were assigned less importance by these chil- 
dren. Herein may lie some clues for helping the poorly adjusted ones. 

To the second hypothesis, the author says, “the data did not give as much 
support .. . as they did the first. Changes of school, with changes in the mem- 
bership of the groups . . . seemed to be the least important of the factors con- 
sidered, as far as peer status was concerned” (pages 71-72). 

This is a “big” little book for those who are especially interested in sixth- 
and seventh-graders. The author concluded, however, that “the need for 
focusing attention on the development of good peer relationships throughout 
the entire school period is the most important educational implication of the 


study (page 74).” Mary Jane Loomis 


Only the Language Is Peculiar 
[Continued from page 217} 


certain peculiarities of literary style, his words might have been 
written yesterday. It is safe to predict that the White House 
Conference on Education will say in contemporary terms much 
the same things that Page said in 1847. It is highly doubtful 
that the Conference will produce as eloquent an appeal as he 
did to the nonpecuniary motives of teachers. One thing is cer- 
tain: the fact of inadequate salaries for teachers and the need to 
appeal to such motives are not new. RHE 











